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A JUBILEE GREETING. 


Wuo wrote “‘ Of making many books 

There is noend”? To us it looks 

As though he grappled truth with hooks. 
The feeble flesh much study wearies. 

None know it better than the men 

Of quite encyclopedic ken, 

Whose hands have held the ready pen 
Through fifty years of Notes and Queries. 


King Solomon! In days long past 
Were you that rare Ecclesiast 
Whose watchful eye was daily cast 

On scenes of sainting and of sinning? 
Great preacher-monarch! QO had you, 
With largel Yee view, 
Inaugurated ‘N. & Q.’ 

hree thousand years ere our beginning ! 

You could have said where Tarshish stood, 
And how King Hiram sawed his wood 
(He sent you timber that was good), 

And whether Homer was a person. 
(The question oft engenders doubt 
Among our literary rout, 
When would-be critics make him out 

The product of some Greek Macpherson.) 


You could have told us in a trice 
What cook (before the Age of Ice ?) 
Composed that very grave advice 
‘o catch one’s hare, and then to stuff it. 

You knew the chalks and marls and clays: 
Your plant-lore far exceeded Ray’s : 
You saw the spider’s works and ways 

Long, long before she scared Miss Muffet. 


You might have added who the first, 

When floods — his shallop burst, 

And winds and seas were at their worst, 
Poured oil upon the troubled waters ; 


le and his | And all the tale of Troy divine, 


| The ins and outs of Pelops’ line, 
| The threads of Babel’s vast design, 
The histories of Nimrod’s daughters. 


But we, “‘ the latest seed of Time,” 
Attempting much in prose or rime, 
With energy almost sublime, 
Some from the camp, and some from college, 
Ranging from Beersheba to Dan, 
Accumulate, as best we can, 
Line upon line, and man by man, 
An armoury of scraps of knowledge. 


Here Thoms, with steady heart and will, 
Most critical, but kindly still, 
Wielded the editorial quill, 

And Doran, full of curious learning. 
Here notes from Cuthbert Bede we see, 
And comments by astute Jaydee, 

By Hermentrude, by H. B. C.— 
For these, and more, is no returning ! 


When scholars die, forget they all 
They learned on this terrestrial ball ? 
Do epics into nothing fall ? 
Does naught remain of lines and scansions ? 
Not so. The Seer in Patmos took 
From angel-hands a little book ; 
And we, who read, perhaps may look 
For volumes in the *‘ many mansions.” 


Ricuarp H. Tuornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


THE JUBILEE OF ‘N. & Q’ 
3 Nov., 1849 ; 4 Nov., 1899. 


ItsELF unchanging, the stony staring 
Sphinx still stands silent on the changing 
sands, with eyes ever wide open, but with 
lips ever tight closed, provoking questions 
but giving no replies ; awful to those of old 
by reason of its mockery of human ignorance. 

On the sands of time so stands our 
‘N. & Q., more likely to be lasting, because 
more compassionate ; answering questions 
touching all things human, that the Sphinx 
could not have guessed. 

How strong is ‘N. & Q..,” giving to-day 
more promise of continued life than in her 
few-paged infancy, and having outlived so 
many sturdy editors and a vast army of 
vigorous contributors ! 

tow rich is‘N. & 
which though ransack 
diminished :— 

Oh, what’s thy light the less for lighting mine? 


Ships sailing over many seas are ever bring- 
ing fresh cargoes of rich goods from many 
lands to — this literary storehouse. 
Each contributor adds a pebble to this ever- 


”! a treasure house 
every week is never 


heightening monumental cairn. 
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When shall it have anend? When man, 
by nature inevitably curious and born to ask 
questions, shall no longer ask “Why?” when 
we stand in presence of the one Eternal 
Truth. Looking back upon the fifty years of 
his own ‘N. & Q.,’ even “doubting Thoms 
shall half believe in centenarianism. 

W. C. B. 


A BALLADE OF THE JUBILEE OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 
Just half a century ago 
Our now hebdomadal delight 
First did its kindly aid bestow 
On those who read and those who write. 
Old Time, who oft destroys, through spite, 
The banal things of which he wearies, 
Joys in this fete of black and white— 
The Jubilee of Notes and Queries. 


The brain which gave it birth lies low ; 
Thoms, Doran, Turle, are gone from sight ; 
Yet like a planet doth it glow, 
All brilliant, ‘neath the rule of Knight. 
Though correspondents “ bark and bite” 
In the discussion of their the’ries, 
To celebrate they ’ll all unite 
The Jubilee of Notes and Queries. 


The goal of those who want to know, 

The playground of the erudite, 
Where they themselves their trumpets blow, 

And guesses fly as children kite— 

Dear ‘ N. & Q.’! beyond the fight 
Shall I be at its Eighteenth Series : 

Who will hymn then, with higher flight, 
The Jubilee of Notes and Queries ? 

Envoy. 

Come, brothers all, I you invite 
To drink in (tea or) wine of Xeres 

A toast which no wise man will slight— 
The Jubilee of Notes and Queries. 


Str. 


TO ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

Swirtty the fifty years have flown 

Since we, now past our prime, have known 
Our Notes and Queries. 

But Notes and Queries cannot age, 

And still the student and the sage 

Turn for their solace to the page 
That never wearies. 


No longer in your Index Pope 
Needs with his numerous ana scope 
For special mention ; 
No more the photographic art, 
Noted and queried at its start, 
Obtains four columns set apart 
For like attention. 


But ‘ Proverb,’ ‘ Epigram,’ and ‘ Song’ 

Have claimed full measure all along; 
* Folk-lore,’ ‘ Quotation,’ 

Still hold their own ; and still to-day 

Shakespeariana’s long arra, 

Demands, and will for aye, 
Classification. 


Some earnest querist seeks the power 
To know how — uttered “‘ Giaour 
(His Christian hero), 
Or how at first the saying went, 
Formed on the terms of settlement 
Required from those on marriage bent 
Vith glorious Pero. 


Some trifler deals with tales oft told, 
Such as of her who, over-bold, 
Espoused the barber, 
Or, with incorrigible glee, 
Regardless of his ‘ O. D.,’ 
Propounds a sparkling theo 
About Cold Harbour. 


And fifty years from this, although 
Contributors must come and go, 
One far from clever 
This much with safety may divine, 
That nineteen hundred forty-nine 
Will see our Notes and Queries shine 
As bright as ever. 


And so proceed more brilliantly, 
From jubilee to jubilee, 
Than any print whose history 

Pen ever wrote of, 
Till the world ceases to go round, 
And there’s an end to sight and sound, 
And nothing further can be found 

o make a note of ! 


KILLIGREW. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from p. 324.) 
CUNNINGHAM’s EpiTion, vol. ii. p. 336.— 


, Note 1 (on the banishment of the Parliament 


of Paris) is ascribed by Cunningham to 


| Walpole. It is Miss Berry’s. See 4to. ed. of 
| Horace — ‘Works,’ vol. v. p. 37, where 


it is marked by the letter E., used by Miss 
Berry to distinguish her notes from Horace 
Walpole’s. This mistake originated in the 
edition of Walpole’s ‘ Private Correspondence’ 

ublished in 1840, and was copied thence by 
Wright and Cunningham. 

Vol. ii. p. 480.— Letter 441, “To Sir Horace 
Mann,” dated “March 21, 1755,” was, in fac 
addressed to Richard Bentley, and datec 
31 Oct., 1755. It was rightly ascribed and 
dated in both the collected editions of the 
* Letters ’ (1820 and 1840) previous to that of 
Cunningham, whose description of the letter 
was probably due to a slip. 

Vol. ii. p. 486.—Note 1 (on riots) is wrongly 
attributed by Cunningham to Wright. It is 
Miss Berry’s. (See 4to. ed. of Horace Walpole’s 
‘Works,’ vol. v. p. 346.) 

Letter 478, addressed to Richard Bentley 
(vol. iii. p. 27), and dated “ Wentworth Castle, 
August, 1756,” is wrongly placed. In a letter 
to Montagu of 28 Aug. in the same year 
Horace Walpole writes: “As you was so kind 
as to interest yourself about the issue of my 
journey, I can tell you that I did get to Straw- 
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berry on Wednesday night,” &c. In the fol- 
lowing letter to Mann of 29 Aug. Walpole 
writes: “A journey of amusement into York- 
shire would excuse my not having writ to you 
above this month, my dear Sir,” &c. Both 
these letters, which were obviously written 
after Walpole’s return from Yorkshire, are 
placed by Cunningham before that to Bentley, 
which was written from Yorkshire. The 
letter to Bentley should therefore precede 
the two others, and should come between 
Nos. 475 and 476 in Cunningham’s edition. 

In the 4to. ed. of Walpole’s ‘ Works’ (1798), 
in which this letter was first printed, it is 
placed between letters of 1752 and 1753. This 
date is impossible, because in the body of 
the letter Walpole refers to the death of the | 

Jountess of Oxford, which took place in|} 
December, 1755. Walpole himself gives a 
note on this lady (printed in the 4to. edition), | 
which is omitted by Wright and which Cun- | 
ningham replaced by one of his own. 

In the same letter Walpole describes a visit | 
to Wharncliffe Lodge, the seat of Edward | 
Wortley Montagu. Walpole copied for Bent- | 
ley’s benefit an old inscription in honour of | 
Sir Thomas Wortley, the builder of the Lodge. | 
In the 4to. edition the inscription is given in 
a paragraph, with very little variation from 
modern spelling. In this form it appears in 
every edition down to that of Cunningham. 
Cunningham, however, replaced the para- 
graph by a copy of the inscription in an 
earlier spelling, and added the following note 
with Walpole’s name: “I have copied the in- 
scription in the text from Hunter's ‘South 
Yorkshire,’ ii. 329. Walpole.” Cunningham 
adds on his own account: “The transcriber 
of his letter had very carelessly copied the 
quaint old spelling. Cunningham.” The first 

rt of this note cannot have been Walpole’s. 
on on Hunter, author of the ‘History of 
South Yorkshire’ mentioned above, was not 
born until 1783, and his history was not pub- 
lished until 1828, thirty-one years after Wal- 
pole’s death. As regards the second part of 
the note—the letter to Bentley belonged to 
the collection reclaimed by Walpole after his 
quarrel with Bentley, and subsequently an- 


notated by Walpole himself with a view to 
publication. The letter and inscription passed 
under Walpole’s eye without his making any 
note upon them ; it seems therefore pretty 
evident that the orthography of the inscrip- 
tion was Walpole’s own, and was not due to 
a “transcriber.” 

In Letter 462, addressed to Conway, and 
dated 16 April, 1756, Walpole writes: “I 
could not tire you or myself with all the de- 
tails relating to this foolish road bill.” In the | 


4to. ed. of his ‘Works’ (1798), in which most 
of the letters to Conway were first printed, 
appears a note by Walpole on the words 
“road bill.” It runs as follows :— 

“The Paddington or New Road, which the Duke 
of Bedford opposed as making a dust behind Bed- 
ford House, and from some intended buildings being 
likely to interrupt his prospect. The Duke of 
Grafton warmly cepeused the other side of the 
question.” 

In Wright’s collected edition of the ‘ Letters’ 
(1840) this note was transferred from the 
letter of 16 April to a letter to Conway of 
25 March (then first published), where the 
note is appended to the following passage :— 

**A new road through Paddington has been pro- 
posed to avoid the stones: the Duke of Bedford, 
who is never in town in summer, objects to the dust 
it will make behind Bedford House, and to some 
buildings proposed, though, if he was in town, he is 
too short-sighted to see the prospect. The Duke of 
Grafton heads the other side.” 


Any one reading this passage and note in 
conjunction (as printed by Wright) might 
well wonder at Horace Walpole’s thus repeat- 
ing himself. This ineptitude of Wright's is 
adopted without question by Cunningham. 
In Letter 23, addressed to West, and dated 
27 Feb., 1740, N.S. (Cunningham’s ed., vol. i. 
p. 37), Horace Walpole mentions one Martin, 
a painter. Cunningham, in a note, conjectures 
that this person is “ David Martin, a Scottish 
wrtrait-painter of some note,” &c. Whoever 
Valpole’s Martin was, Cunningham’s identi- 
fication is impossible, since, according to the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography, David 
Martin, the painter, was born in 1737, and 
was therefore only three years old when 
Walpole’s letter was written. 
HELEN ToYNBEE. 


THe Mistakes oF THE LEARNED. — The 
mistakes of the learned are more important, 
and therefore more dangerous, more in- 
structive, and more interesting, than those 
of the ignorant. One might compare them 
to the spots on the sun. Is there any volume 
containing a treatise on such mistakes? One 
should include therein M. Renan’s assertion, 
in his ‘ Histoire du Peuple d’Israél, that the 
body of Jezebel was devoured by horses ; and 
that of his autobiography about his Basque 
relatives, where he evidently means Gascon, 
the two epithets being, except etymologically, 
as distinctive as black and white. 

A notable chapter in such a compilation 
would be about the literary source of errors 
as to the phenomena of nature, that is to say 
blunders in natural history. The 7'imes of 
26 Sept. calls attention in a leading article 
to the strange fancies of Dr. Johnson and 
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Gilbert White of Selborne about the hiberna- 
tion of swallows. At the end of that article 
is not the use of we a mistake of a learned 
writer? He says :— 

“The possibilities of more complete and sys- 
tematic observation, as civilization pens up hitherto 


unexplored or uninhabited regions, and science 
develops and improves her methods, may bring us 
nearer than either Gilbert White or we at the end 
of the nineteenth century to the answer.” 


The comparison between us on the one hand | 
and Gilbert White or we on the other is cer- 
tainly awkward. Accusative us seems to be 
used with a notion of futurity, while nomi- 
native we is left at the end of the present 
century to console a naturalist of the preced- 
ing one. He was. We are. Perhaps us should 
be our sons. The sentence requires rewriting, 
though the 7'imes will soon have lived in three 
centuries ! 

On pp. 87-8 of the ‘ Dialogo dell’ Imprese 
Militari et Amorose di Monsignor Paolo 
Giouio, Vescouo di Nucera’ (in Roma ap- 
presso Antonio Barre, MpLvV.), the author 
states: “Io perche alcuni scriuono che lo 
struzzo non coua le sue oua, sedendoui sopra 
come gli altri uccelli, ma guardandoli con 
raggi eflicacissimi del lume de gli occhi,” &c. 
What writers had attributed to the ostrich 
this supposed habit of hatching its eggs by 
snennel rays of light from its eyes? Else- 
where the gossiping old bishop alludes to the 
well-known legend about beavers, to which 
he seems to have paid special attention. 

PALAMEDES. | 


Tue Wuorwoop Famity.—This family, 
once of considerable importance and an-| 
tiquity, possessed a good deal of property at | 
Headington, near Oxford, and at Holton, | 
some five miles distant from the city. The 
following curious entry in the register of 
the latter place may interest your readers :— 

“Henry [reton, Commissary-General toSir Thomas 
Fairfax, and Bridget, daughter to Oliver Cromwell, 
Lieutenant-General of the Horse to the said Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, were married by Mr. Dell, in the 
Lady Whorwood her house in Holton, 15 June, | 
1646.—Allan Eales, Rector.” 

At that time Oxford was besieged by | 
Fairfax, and surrendered on 20 June. | 
Bridget Cromwell, who, according to Thomas | 
Carlyle, was “solemnly handed over to new | 
destinies by the Rev. Mr. Dell,” was at that | 
time twenty-one years of age (7). Ireton| 
died in 1651, and his widow was afterwards | 
married to Charles Fleetwood, Lord Deputy | 
of Ireland, and died in 1681. 

What claim to the title of “Lady” the| 
owner of Holton House possessed is not at 
all clear ; probably she was so styled from | 


being owner of the house and manor. For 
many years the Whorwood family possessed 
raven 4 property there and elsewhere, but 
owing to improvidence nearly the whole of 
their estates were disposed of. Dr. Bliss in 
his ‘ Reliquize Hearniane’ has an interesting 
note upon this subject under date 1856, 
commenting on Joe Pullen’s tree at Heading- 
ton Hill, and mentions that the Rev. Thomas 
Henry Whorwood, D.D., in order to get rid 
of the encumbrances to which he had suc- 
ceeded, had parted with the estates. 

Fifty years ago I knew Dr. Whorwood, 
then a fellow of Magdalen College, a once 
familiar figure in the High Street at Oxford, 
whose name was pronounced “Horrud.” He 
left Oxford for thecollege living of Willoughby 
in Warwickshire, where he died some years 
ago. About 1856 I can remember the hatch- 
ment being suspended over the door of the 
house in the High Street where his mother 
had resided and where she died. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Custom: “Spurrine” Peat. 
—It is well to chronicle in ‘ N. & Q.’ the sur- 
vival of old customs. At the villages of 
Beckingham and Saundby, in Nottingham- 
shire, on the Sunday when the banns of 
marriage of a couple are published for the 
first time, it is customary to announce the 
fact by a peal on the church bells immediately 
after morning service. This is locally known 
as the “spurring peal.” A similar peal is also 
rung when the banns have been published 
for the third time, and the couple are then 
said to be “ spurred up.” H. ANDREWs. 

Gainsborough. 


A Persistent MISPRINT Browntne’s 
Works.—In the first edition of ‘ Parleyings 
with Certain People’ (1887), p. 171; in the 
“Uniform Edition” of Browning’s ‘ Works,’ 
vol. xvi. p. 207 ; and, as I have learnt, in the 
“Popular Edition” in two volumes, which I 
have not seen, a passage in the ‘Parleyings 
with Gerard de Lairesse’ (v.), reads thus :— 

Fancy composed the strife 

*T wixt sense and soul: for sense, my De Lairesse, 
Cannot content itself with outward things, 
Mere beauty : soul must needs know whence there 

springs— 
How, when and why—what sense but loves, nor lists 
To know at all. 
This is both self-contradictory and contrary 
to fact. To make the passage consistent and 


true, in the second instance in which “ sense” 


occurs, for “sense” we evidently should read 
“soul.” “Sense” does “content itself with 
outward things,mere beauty.” Because “soul” 
could not thus content itself, men of old, 


‘ 
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says Browning, ae or nature by means 
of mythology. Now that science has lifted 
the veil from nature, we no longer need the 
aid of mythology. The spiritual beauty of 
nature in itself, excelling fancy’s utmost 
dreams, is disclosed :— 

If we no longer see as you of old, 

Tis we see deeper. Progress for the bold ! 

You saw the body, ’tis the soul we see. 
If Mr. Browning’s MS. is still extant, I have 
little doubt it will be found that the fault 
lies with it, and not with the printers. With 
the monosyllables “sense” and “soul,” each 
beginning with the same letter, in antithesis, 
their interchange in writing was a very 
natural mistake. R. M. Sprence, D.D. 


No. 17, Fieet Streer.—As there has been 
considerable discussion, both in the public 

ress and at Spring Gardens, during the 
ast week or two, as to whether the old house, 
part of which is built over the [nner Temple 
gateway, officially known as 17, Fleet Street, 
is of sufficient historic interest to warrant 
its purchase and preservation by the London 
County Council under their Parliamentary 

wers, I venture to think that the follow- 
ing notes, appearing in the Daily News of 
24 October, are of sufficient interest to be 
worthy of permanent preservation in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ especially as the Tudor 
origin of the building is so clearly set forth 
in them :— 

“The announcement in large letters on the build- 
ing that it was ‘formerly the Palace of Henry VILL.’ 
is not exactly true, but the house has a history in- 
teresting enough without any romancing. Built in 
the time of Cardinal Wolsey, it was in its early 
days the residence of Sir Amyas Paulet, and is said 
to have been built by him at Wolsey’s command as 
a penalty for having put the Cardinal in the stocks 
a that great magnate was young and trouble- 
some. Later, it was the office of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, which accounts for the feathers of the Prince 
of Wales appearing in the decorations. Later it 
became a famous coffee-house, ‘ Nando’s’ by name, 
where leaders of the Bar would pass the evening 
with brilliant talk and eager discussion. It was 
here that the great Lord Chancellor Thurlow oo. 
up his first important brief. Two Scotch Parlia- 
mentary agents, attracted by its reputation, came 
to the famous coffee-house to listen to the talk one 
evening, and there heard Thurlow discussing so ably 
the merits of the ‘ Douglas Case,’ upon which they 
were engaged, that next morning Thurlow found a 
junior brief in that cause célébre delivered at his 
chambers. Needless to say, he made use of his 
opportunity, and fame came soon and speedily. 
Another chapter in the history of the house follows 
when it was kept by Mrs. Salmon, and filled with 
an exhibition of waxwork Kings and Queens, the 
original Madame Tussaud. For over thirty years 
it has now been occupied as a hairdresser’s shop by 
Mr. Carter. The present front is comparatively 
modern, but behind isa Tudor front, with wide bay 
windows and carved oak. Within, the most in- 


teresting and valuable feature is the fine Tudor 
ceiling in the first-floor room, which, during the 
present alteration, is now used by the barbers. The 
ceiling is richly and elaborately decorated with many 
ancient designs, and in the same room is some fine 
old panelling. In the centre are the initials ‘ P. H.,’ 
with the Prince of Wales’s feathers, which have been 
taken to refer to Prince Henry, the eldest son of 
James I. There are several documents in the Rolls 
Office which refer to No. 17, Fleet Street as the 
address of the Duchy of Cornwall, so that the 
identity of the house is beyond dispute.” 
G. Yarrow Ba.pock. 


(See ante, p. 378.] 


“Tonorami.”—In the 7'imes of 28 October 
I read, in a notice of the ‘H. E. D, (on ‘ Igno- 
ramus’), “Some people, indeed, with no Latin, 
have been so bole as to make the plural 
ignorami, but the dictionary does not mention 
this.” Some time ago a lady was discoursing 
to the writer upon her delight in flowers, and 
upon the vulgar, stupid names given by the 
common people to many of them—-even those 
who should know better would talk of /eurus- 
tinuses and gladioluses, whereas the least 
cultured must be aware that Latin words 
ending in us change it into ¢ in the plural. 
Meckly imbibing all this learning, and ascer- 
taining that one ought always to speak of 
two gladioli, &e., the writer ventured to in- 
quire if the rule applied to all cases, and in 
reply to a positive assurance to that effect, 
he humbly asked if then it would not be 
proper to speak of three omni/i, and was 
toled “Yes, if you wish to be correct.” 

F. T. Etwortny. 

BrrTupLace oF Lorp BeaconsFretp.—The 
birth of Lord Beaconsfield, like the birth of 
another eminent personage, was at one time 
wrapped in mystery, but it is now pretty 
generally acknowledged that he was born in 
John Street, Bloomsbury, at the corner of 
Theobalds Road, on 21 Dee., 1805. This 
being the case, it is difficult to understand 
why Mr. Richard Davey, in the Speaker for 
21 Oct., should state that Lord Beaconsfield 
was born 31 Dec., 1803, and should repeat 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s assertion, which is 
unsupported by evidence, that his birth 
took place in the back room on the top floor 
of No. 6, Adelphi Terrace, where also Garrick 
is alleged to have died in 1779. Mr. Blanchard 
was aware that Garrick is said to have lived 
at No. 5, Adelphi Terrace, the centre house 
in the terrace, but conjectured that this house 
had been divided and the numbering of the 
houses changed. There is some tradition 
that Lord Beaconsfield told Lord Barrington 
he was born in a library, which is consistent 
with his having been born in John Street, 
where his father had collected a considerable 
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library, which was distributed all over the | following, though far inferior in point of 
house; but Mr. Davey improves upon this, | date, is the earliest example 1 know of an 
and makes Lord Renceuadiel confide to Lord | intelligent notice of the smaller fossils—in- 
Barrington that he was born “in Adelphi | telligent, because the writer recognizes the 
Terrace, in a room full of books,” which is | possibility of their being remains of extinct 
absurd. Mr. Blanchard further appears to | life :— 

have stated to Mr. aie | that he had iton} “At Alderney, in Glocestershire, standing two 


the highest authority—that is to say, from | miles from the Severne upon the hils, to this day 
are found cockles, periwinkles, and oysters of solid 


Lord Jeaconsfield Isaac D'laraeli left stone: which whither they have bin shellfish and 
King’s Road, Bedford Row, for ® time and living creatures, or else the sports of nature in her 
hired the upper part of a house in rem works, philosophers may perchance dispute, but 
Terrace from Mrs. Garrick. It seems highly | can hardly determine.”--Hakewill’s ‘ Apologie,’ ed. 
improbable that Lord Beaconsfield, who was | 1635, p. 230. 

very reticent about his family, should have | In the next paragraph he describes a geode, 
hewn. A such a statement, nor is there any/and a stone “which in so lively a manner 
reason why he should have selected Mr.| expressed a perch in his full portraiture as 
Blanchard as the recipient of his confidence. | not the least tray was wanting to the per- 
I remember inquiring of Mr. Blanchard, when | fection thereof.” Here, by the way, is an 
the statement first appeared in print, his| earlier use of the word tract than most 
authority for it, but never received a reply | dictionaries afford. 

to my inquiry. Joun Hess. Ricaarp H. THornton. 
[See 7 S. iii. 441.] Portland, Oregon. 

GLADSTONE AND Lorp Rosepery: a Co- 
INCIDENCE.—The following paragraph from 
the Glasgow Evening Citizen of 27 Oct. is 
possibly worth a corner in ‘ N. & Q’:— 

“A curious coincidence has been pointed out in 


May Roap Accrrncton. — About 
two miles east of the town of Accrington, 
Lancashire, and high up on the hillside, in a 
rather lonely place, is a spring, described on 
the old six-inch Ordnance map of Lancashire 4 ; | out i 
(sheet 63) as “May Road Well.” My recol- = 

5 4% 1 1500 2 stone go i 0 
lection, however, is that the country people | the votes of the students, but lost the ‘clection 
of the district used to call it “Mare Hole | through the casting vote of the Duke of Montrose. 
Well.” When I wasa boy an annual festival | In 1877, twelve years later, and at a time when he 
was held near this well, early in the morning | had been for three years in temporary retirement 
of the first Sunday in May, and called “ Mare | from the leadership of the Liberal party, Mr. 
Hole Well Fair.” What the festival was like | {Hladstone again stood and won. Lord Rosebery 
I do not know, for, unfortunately, I never | Gladstone lost that of 1865. In this present year, 
attended it; but I should like to read an/| twelve years afterwards, and at a time when he 
account of it, written by some one who has| has been for three years in retirement from the 
witnessed it. And I should be glad to hear leadership of the Liberal party, he is again a candi- 
a competent opinion whether “Mare Hole date. | If he wins the — as he probably — 
Well” may not Be a corruption of “St. Mary’s have to 
Holy Well.” See Brand’s ‘ Po vular Anti- eader to Make & Mar ence ete, 
quities,’ Bohn’s ed., ii. 375. 5. R. Boviz He has won the election—will he again lead 

Hull. — * | the Liberal party? That, too, seems probable. 

Ropert F, Garpiner. 


“OutLanpers.”-- “The History of the| 6, Abbotsford Place, Glasgow. 


Moderne Protestant Divines...... faithfully 
translated out of the Latine by D{onald] _ 
L{upton},” is a little book published in Lon- taken from the of 20 
don in 1637. To the text is prefixed ‘A and seems worthy of preservation in the 


Catalogue of all the Names of the Modern | P®8® of N. é 
“Certain ancient and quaint rent services, which 


Divines me ntioned in this Booke, whic h is are due to the Crown by the Corporation of 
in two divisions, the first being headed “ Out- London, were, in accordance with custom, per- 
landish Writers,” and the second “The Eng- | formed at the offices of the Queen’s Remombeancer, 


lish Writers follow.” CHARLES HicHamM. in the Royal Courts of Justice, in the presence 
a number of curious and interested spectators. 


Earty Notice or Fosstis. (See 5” §. vii. | Mr. George Pollock, the Remembrancer, made the 
usual explanatory statement as to the origin of the 


327, 456; xii. 356.)—Former citations show custom, and proclamation was then made: ‘Tenants 
that fossil bones of large size, usually sup-| and occupiers of a piece of waste ground called 
posed to be the remains of giants, received “The Moors,” in the county of Salop, come forth 
attention from very ancient writers. The | and do your service.’ The City Solicitor advanced 


i 
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and cut a faggot of wood with a hatchet and another 
with a bill-hook. Proclamation was next made: 
‘Tenants and occupiers of a certain tenement called 
“The Forge,” in the parish of St. Clement Danes, 
in the county of Middlesex, come forth and do your 
service.’ The City Solicitor on this occasion counted 
six horseshoes and sixty-one nails. The Queen’s Re- 
membrancer replied, ‘Good number.’ Faithful suit 
and service having thus been made, the ceremony 
ended.” 
FLORENCE PEAcocK. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Qucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on email matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“GrapiEent.” — The earliest examples [| 
have of this word (as a substantive in the 
engineering sense) are of the year 1836, and 
throw no light on the obscure question why 
the word was selected to express the mean- | 
ing. Can any older instance be found? One | 
of my quotations is from the Mechanics’ 
Magazine for August, 1836, and refers to “a 
contemporary journal” as containing “a 
violent tirade against the word gradient as 
at present used by civil engineers.” The mode 
of reference suggests that a rival publication 
—not, for instance, an ordinary newspaper— 
is probably meant. I should be glad to know 
in what periodical this “ tirade” appeared, 
and ohuther it contains anything that illus- 
trates the history of the word. The American 
synonym of gradient, viz. grade, occurs in 
1835 ; older examples of this also would be 
welcome. Henry Brab.ey. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“Hartie.”—In Ray’s ‘North -Country | 
Words’ (1674) this is registered as a Cheshire | 
dialect word, meaning wild, skittish, used of | 
a skittish cow. “Hattle” is no doubt the | 
same as the Chaucerian hatel: “ Povert is | 
hatel good,” ‘C. T. D. 1195 (Corpus MS.). | 
Compare O.E. Aatol, “ odiosus,” in the 
Kentish glosses (c. 870) in Wright’s ‘ Voca- 
bularies’ (1884), col. 69. I wish to know 
whether “ hattle” has ever been used in Kent 
in the sense in which Ray registers it. | 

A. L. MayHew. | 

Oxford. 

| 


Tuomas Dover, M.D.—Can any one give 
me information about the place of burial and | 
will of Thomas Dover, M.D.? In the ‘ Dic- | 


'cold ground.” 


| * Book o 


of St. Clement Danes, nor his will at 
Somerset House. 
T. C. Cotyer-FERGusson. 
Wombwell Hall, Gravesend. 


“THE ASS BEARING BooKS.”—Iin Mr. Zang- 
will’s ‘ Dreamers of the Ghetto’ (1898, p. 283) 
is quoted a Hebrew proverb, “Chamor nosé 
sefarim” (a donkey bearing books); this 
seems to be connected with the saying 
“Asinus portat mysteria,” alluding, says Dr. 
Brewer, to the custom of employing asses to 
carry the cista which the sacred 
symbols when processions were made through 
the streets. In my edition of the ‘ Dunciad’ 
(1729) the frontispiece is a sprightly-lookin 
ass chewing thistles, laden with the works o 
Dennis ond clea objects of Pope’s mordant 
satire, atop of which squats an owl; on the 
sides of this plate is the legend “ Deferor in 
vicum vendentem thus et odores.” Are these 
later book-laden asses of Hebrew origin ? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Prince Aucustus oF Prussta.—In vol. ii. 
. 489 of Capt. Duncan’s ‘History of the 
| her Artillery,’ published in 1873 by John 
Murray, mention is made of Prince Augustus 
of Prussia. Where can I find some account 
of him, whose son he was, and — ‘ died? 


Britt oF Excuance, 1404.—A bill of 
exchange of the year 1404, mentioned in 
Beckman’s ‘History of Inventions,’ is de- 
scribed as being drawn for “duo millia 
scutorum Philippi quolibet scuto pro xxii 
grossis computato,” «.e., for gold at a silver 
valuation. Can any of your readers give me 
information with regard to the description 
of money mentioned in any other early bills 
of exchange up, say, to the Stuart period or 
during it? W. W. C. 


“My LODGING IS ON THE COLD GROUND.”— 
In a copy of Bacon’s ‘Sylva Sylvarum’ (ed. 
1635) recently ssandel by Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor to the library of this college, I find a 
Latin translation of “ My lodging is on the 
It is apparently written by 
the same hand which inscribed on the title- 
page “Wolfran Mann hune librum tenet 
1665.” The lines themselves are dated 
27 June, 1666, the words “7 Sleepers Fest.” 
being appended, though I learn from the 

} Days’ that the Feast of the Seven 
Sleepers was 27 July, not 27 June. 
For comparison I send the modern words 


tionary of National Biography’ he is stated | of the song as given in Boosey’s ‘Songs of 
to have died, 1742, in Arundel Street, Strand, 
but I cannot trace his burial in the registers 


England,’ vol. i. note is there added, 
“Words by John Gay, founded on an older 
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song.” It will be seen that the Latin version 
has one verse, the last, which is not in the 
~ 
English. Can any one tell me where the 
seventeenth-century version of the English 
song is to be found? and is the Latin version 
otherwise known ? 
Est mihi terra pro toro 
Et misere vivitur 
Tamen hoc quod maxime ploro 
Charus irascitur. 
Quin ajo verte vertas 
hem verte jam ad me 
Quippe tibi sola potestas 
Medendi miseriae. 
Stramineam sume Coronam 
juncumque pro Annulo 
Spem inde reticere bonam 
Canemus & mutuo. 
Quin ajo, &c. 
Sed si durescere velis 
Querela posthabita 
Acta sum, usq ue telis 
Recumbens stipula. 
Quin ajo, &c. 
Ser. 27° Junij 1666, 7 Sleepers Fest. 
My lodging is on the cold ground 
And hard, very hard, is my fare, 
But that which grieves me more is 
The coldness of my dear. 
Yet still I ery, Oh, turn, love, 
[ prithee, love, turn to me, 
For thou art the only one, love, 
That art ador’d by me. 
I'll twine thee a garland of straw, love, 
[’ll marry thee with a rush ring : 
My frozen hopes will thaw, love, 
And merrily we will sing. 
Then turn to me, my own love, 
I prithee, love, turn to me, 
For thou art the only one, love, 
That art ador’d by me. 
G. C. Moore Smrru. 
University College, Sheffield. 


“(Gop’s FIRST CREATURE, WHICH WAS LIGHT.’ 
—Who is the author of this passage, quoted 
by Ruskin on p. 207 of his ‘Crown of Wild 
Olive’? 

AND Mary Boote.—Some years ago 
the writer had the honour of the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Mary Boole, whose husband, ac- 
cording to Prof. Jevons, “was one of the most 
original logicians and mathematicians whom 
England has produced.” He married late in 
life Miss Mary Everest. Now, on turning 
‘Everest’ up in the ‘ Encyc. Brit.,’ I find that 
Sir George Bocsest, C.B., was a distinguished 
surveyor, “whose geodetical labours rank 
among the finest achievements of their kind.” 
Mount Everest was named in his honour. 
Was Mary the daughter of this gentleman, 
and is she still living ? M. L. Bresvar. 
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“CE CANAILLE DE D—.”— What is the 
grammar of this phrase ? KILLIGREW. 
[Canale should, of course, be feminine.) 


Breton CaLvartes.—Can any readers of 
‘N. & Q. kindly direct me to a list of these 
interesting monuments? I saw and photo- 
graphed several this summer, and am anxious 
to collect descriptions of them. Guimiliau, 
Plougastel-daoulas, St. Thegonnec, | know. 
There are others at Pleyben, Ia Martyre, 
&e., which I have not seen. The three first- 
named are famous, and are often described 
but, like monumental brasses, misericords, and 
such like, the less known are often the most 
curious, even if fragmentary. References to 
any books on the subject would be accepted 
with thanks. There is a monograph by M. 
Abbé Abgrall on one or some of them. This 
is not in the British Museum, nor can [ find 
a reference to it in French bibliographies. 

Tuos. A. MARTIN. 


1, Hare Court, Temple. 


Enousu Famity.—-Is anything known of 
the family of Major Nathaniel English, Royal 
Marines, who was residing at Bideford in 
1783? G. H. Jounston (Major). 


Parry Famity.—I am anxious to get in- 
formation respecting some Parrys who re- 
sided at one time near Wynnstay, North 

| Wales (about the year 1700). The head of the 
| family, after cutting off the entail and selling 
| the property, removed with his three sons to 
| Chester, where he eventually became sheriff. 
| One of the sons, Thomas Sefton Parry, came 
| to London and entered the law ; another son, 
David Parry, went into the navy. I wish to 
trace which branch of the Parrys this family 
belonged to, and should be much obliged to 
any of your readers who could give me the 

Magdala View, Twickenham. 


[A Sefton Parry was, some thirty years ago, and 
verhaps more recently, a London theatrical manager. 
fe built and opened in 1866 the Holborn Theatre, 

now demolished. } 


Bear AND Raacep Starr.—The books of 
Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester, are gaufered on the edges with the 
bear and ragged staff, and have also a gilt 
stamp of the bear and ragged staff on either 
cover. Did his sister, Lady Mary Dudley, 
also use the bear and Timea staff? Did the 
great Duke of Northumberland, their — 

). 


Sr. Errn.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. 
give me information respecting St. Erth? I 
can find nothing about her, or him, in ‘The 
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Lives of the Saints,’ one saint for every day 
in the year. THe UNMISTAKEABLE. 


Gu1pe-Books.—May I venture to invoke 
the suggestions of your readers as to the 
best guide - books, akin to Murray’s, to 
Northern Asia, Africa, America, East and 
West Indies, Australia, Persia, and Siam ? 
Replies to be sent by postcard only. 

Henry James St. BeNNo CUNLIFFE, 
M.A.Oxon. 


20, Eaton Gardens, Hove. 


DouBLE-NAME SIGNATURES FOR PeERs.—It 
seems to have been formerly—and up to a 
comparatively recent date—the custom for 
peers to use as a signature not merely their 
title, but a prenomen. The Duke of New- 
castle, who was Prime Minister under 
George IL, signed himself, for instance, 
“Holles Newcastle”; while to certain pro- 
tests of the Lords in the early part of this 
century are to be found the signatures of 
“Vassall Holland” and “ Wentworth Fitz- 
william.” This, of course, is different, both 
in form and idea, from the signature in the 
case of a double title, such as Egerton of 
Tatton, Willoughby de Eresby, Vaux of Har- 
rowden, and of two titles conjointly held, 
as Richmond and Gordon, Shrewsbury and 
Talbot, and Suffolk and Berkshire. But was 
the practice of associating two names, as in 
the instances first given, a common one ; and 
when did it cease ? POLITICIAN. 


CoMPENSATION TO Bryan, Lorp Farrrax. 
—In 1808 the House of Commons voted 
20,000/. to Bryan, Lord Fairfax, in compensa 
tion for his losses in Virginia. I should be 
obliged for any further information respect- 
ing this award. Of what did the losses con- 
sist ? H. 8. 


ArMorRIAL.—I have just bought book, 
ublished in 1809, which has on its covers a 
r (sanglier) passant, with three annulets 
on its flank, within a garter on which is the 
motto “Nil admirari”; above is an earl’s 
coronet. Perhaps one of your readers could 
kindly inform me what is the name of the 
earl to whom this book formerly belonged. 
The only peer who has the motto “ Nil 
admirari,” according to ‘Burke's Peerage’ 
for 1898, is Baron Carew, whose crest is an 
antelope. Possibly the earldom is extinct. 
James WATSON. 


Joun Fraxman’s Wire.—Flaxman in 1782 
married Anne Denman. Can any one say 
who was her father, or from what county 
she came ? A. DENMAN. 

1, Hare Court, Temple. 


Beplics. 
“BUCKS” AND “GOOD FELLOWS” IN 1778. 
(9 S. iv. 225, 333.) 

Tue remarks of Mr. MacMicnasrt at the 
latter reference furnish a peg whereon you 
may perhaps allow me to hang a few notes. 
The clubs and societies of the eighteenth 
century deserve a more minute attention 
than they have, I believe, yet received. 
My own acquaintance with their history 
is of the most elementary kind; but [ 
happen to have come across, while in search 
after other information, some few particulars 
about two of them, the Order of Bucks and 
the Lumber Troop. I have not, I confess, 
taken the trouble to investigate the genesis 
of the former fraternity, but | have at hand 
many advertisements of their early meetings, 
beginning (not at the beginning, | am aware) 
with a meeting in 1739 or 1740, whereat suc- 
cess to Admiral Vernon for his well-advertised 
victory at Porto Bello was proposed by the 
Noble Grand and “drank with three Huzzas.” 
The Order was sometimes called the “Antient 
and Honourable,” sometimes the “ Most Antient 
and Noble,” sometimes the “ Antient and Most 
Noble.” The Bucks had many lodges in various 
parts of London. Their president was called 
the Grand Buck or the Most Noble Grand, 
and the members ranked as Rangers, Foresters, 
and Keepers. The fraternity seem to have 
been also called Bar - Chusses; but this 
secondary appellation is seldom used in the 
advertisements of meetings. The members 
had to appear personally at certain times 
to do homage and to pay quitrents. The 
thirty-one advatinuuae of meetings of this 
order which I possess date from 1739 or 1740 
to 1788. I believe, however, that the order 
lasted well into the present century, and (I 
give my impression with all reserve) I have a 
very strong belief that the late Mr. Henry G. 
Bohn told me that he himself had belonged 
to the order in his younger days. 

The Bucks had the good taste to employ 
competent artists in — the accessories 
of their entertainments. f these [I am 
fortunate in the possession of two invita- 
tions to dinner, the earlier and finer of 
which, engraved by J. Fielding, bears the 
MS. date of 1750. It emanates from the 
Babylonian, which seems to have been 
the principal lodge. The ornamentation is 
in good, sound, florid rocaille. The second 
is dated 1778, is printed in brown, and evinces 
the decadence of that style of art. It was 
issued by the Euphrates Lodge, which met 
at the “Crown and Rolls” Tavern. Each 
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measures about 8in. by 5in. or 5$in., and is 
an important piece of its kind. The order | 
was blessed at the earlier date with no fewer | 
than four distinctive mottoes —“ Industry 
produceth wea'th,” “Be merry and wise,” 
“Innocence with freedom,” “ Unanimity is 
the strength of society.” The first of p> Bm 
is illustrated by a plough, the third by a 
stag at gaze, the last by a pretty vignette 
of the “old man, his sons, pele the bundle of 
sticks.” To the latest ticket are added the 
words “We obey.” The price of the ticket 
was four shillings ; “ Dinner on table at Two 
o'clock.” The second and more substantial 
memento of this long-defunct order is a 
yunchbowl, 12 in. in diameter and 5 in. deep. 
t is of Oriental porcelain of fine quality, of 
the kind absurdly, but almost universally, 
described by dealers as Lowestoft, and is very 
beautifully decorated in gold and colours. Its 
date must approximate to that of the earlier 
ticket, the middle of the last century. 
Two foresters figure as supporters to the 
arms of the order, which quarter (1) a 
hart at gaze, (2) a hart lode. (3) a plough, 
and (4) the old man and his sons above 
referred to. The crest is a hart’s head ; anda 
hart’s head ducally gorged in the centre of 
the inside of the bow] has, I doubt not, been 
a hundred times drowned in admirable liquor. 
The arms are painted twice, on opposite sides 
of the bowl, and between them are sprays 
of English flowers treated in the Chinese 
manner. 

I may have some more information on this 

society or club, but this is all that I can lay 
my hand on at the moment. It has most 
likely already been the subject of many com- 
munications to ‘N. & Q.’ 
J. Exvtor Hopexry. | 
[See I* S. vii. 286; 2" S. v. 316, 424; xii. 436; | 
4" 8. v. 466; 6 S. viii. 361; ix. 454, 511. At 2-4 S. | 
xii. 436 some curious information is supplied by the | 
editor, Mr. Thoms. } 


(9 §. iv. 344).—Few | 
readers will need to be told that the ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ has not “ missed this word,” as some- | 
what rashly stated in ‘N. & Q.,’ but that it 
is fully treated in all its senses under its | 
current charactery. Considerations 
of space have made it necessary to credit 
readers with some elements of general know- | 
ledge ; among these, the fact that -te is the 
ordinary earlier spelling of -y is one of the 
most obvious. The ‘ Dictionary’ will contain 


more than six thousand words ending in -y 
preceded by a consonant, having their earlier 
A cross-reference to each of | 


| 


spelling in -te. 
these—thus : Anatomie, see anatomy ; beautie, 


see beauty ; characterie, see charactery; dutie, 


see duty; fallacie, see fallacy, &c.—would 
occupy the space of sixty columns, besides 
being (as it seemed to us)an unworthy reflec- 
tion on the intelligence of those to whom the 
‘Dictionary’ is addressed. I should be sorry 
to think that we have overrated their intel- 
ligence, though recent communications to 
‘N. & Q.’ about words supposed to be wanting 
suggest for it a somewhat lower level. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


If your correspondent will refer to the 
modern spelling of this word (charactery) in 
the ‘New English Dictionary,’ he will find 
slenty of quotations, relating to other things 
Peside shorthand, and showing a wide use of 
the word. The slightest exercise of thought 
on his part would surely have led him to look 
under the current form of a word which in 
the sixteenth century ended in -ie. Q. V. 


*Pyramus AND TuisBe’ (9 S. iv. 267).— 
My query, repeated by the friendly Jnter- 
médiaire des Chercheurs et Curiewr, has, to 
my great gratitude, brought me a copy of 
the original ballad, ‘No. 883, Nouvelle 
Imagerie d’Epinal.’ As the words are very 
pretty, as well as quaint in character, [ 
regret that it is impossible to complete the 
text in ‘N. & Q.’; but, alas! brevity is not to 
be expected in a ‘Complainte, and this one 
runs to forty-three stanzas. ; 

Emma F. 8. DILKE. 


Hawker MSS. (9% S. iv. 168, 223, 309).— 
Mr. Wallis’s edition (1899)of Hawker’s ‘ Works’ 
contains a bibliography as well as editorial 
notes to the poems themselves concerning the 
original appearance of each. On p. 144, after 
the poem ‘ Baal-Zephon,’ a reference is made 
to Wittis’s Current Notes, April, 1855, p. 29; 
while in the bibliography six pieces besides 
this are noted in the same periodical. The 
references vaguely and inaccurately given to 
& are ‘Sir Beville,’ 1% S. 225 (1850), 
and ‘A Cornish Folk-Song,’ 4 S. 480 (1868). 
On 65 ‘The Poor Man and his Parish 
Church’ (dated 1840) is said to have been 
“printed privately in leaflet form in 1843, and 
yublished in ‘ Reeds shaken with the Wind: the 
Second Cluster,’ 1844. Reprinted in ‘ Echoes from 
Old Cornwall’ and in ‘ The Cornish Ballads.’” 

In the bibliography, after giving a 
and collation of Nettleton’s print of the 
same poem, the editor adds, “We have never 
seen a copy of this 
the words ‘second edition on the title-p 
He prints the colophon as “The Festiv 
St. John the Baptist, 1843.” 


vamphlet [1843] without 


al 


of 
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Of the ‘Records of the Western Shore’ 
(1832) the editor says in a note :— 

“*The Song of the Western Men’ first appears, 
with the writer’s acknowledgment, in this very rare 
little volume. It had been previously printed in the 
Royal Devonport Telegraph and Plymouth Chronicle 
for 2 Sept., 1826, and was reprinted at the private 
press of Javies Gilbert, Esq., at Eastbourne ”; 
and then within brackets, “These copies 
have not been seen by the ‘a8 writer.” 
Apparently mention of Mr. J. E. Bartey’s 
papers in ‘N, & Q.’ is omitted. 

A. R. Bayey. 


NATIONAL NICKNAMES (9 §, iv. 28, 90, 212, 
238, 296).—Nova Scotians are called “ Blue- 
noses,” not from the climate of the colony, but 
from a kind of potato called the “ Blue nose” 
which grows well there. Large quantities 
were formerly sent to New England, and the 
wits there called Nova Scotia the “ Land of 
the Blue noses.” Many American nicknames 
are given in a book of travels in America by 
a Hungarian named Pulzsky ; it is called 
‘White, Black, and Red,’ and was published 
about 1853. M. N. G. 

WituraM Durr (9 S. iv. 328).—-He was a 
miscellaneous writer, a Scotch minister, and 
M.A. He was born in 1732, called 18September, 
and ordained 8 October, 1755 ; died 23 Feb- 
ruary, 1815. E. J. Tuomas. 


See Scottish Notes and Queries, vol. i. p. 163 5 
*Fasti Academiz Mariscallan,’ vol. ii. p. 42 ; 
‘The Case of William Duff, Professor of 
Philosophy in the Marischal University of 
Aberdeen, showing the Barbarous Treatment 
of an Honest Family,’ Lond., 1739. Duff's 
‘History of Scotland, vol. i., contains his 
portrait. P. J. ANDERSON. 


MEMORIAL TO THE PoEeT CAMPBELL (9" S., iv. 
304).—The note at this reference reminds me 
of an event which, though not forgotten, 
happened in the distant past. On3 July, 1844, 
when a boy, I saw the sexton filling in the 

rave of Thomas Campbell in Poets’ Corner, 

Vestminster Abbey, the Rev. H. H. Milman, 
then Canon of Westminster, afterwards Dean 
of St. Paul’s, himself a poet ‘of no slight —_ 
tation, having read the burial service. Col. 
Sezyrma, at the conclusion of the service, 
had sprinkled a handful of dust upon the 
coffin brought from the tomb of Kosciusko, ¢ 


patriot to whom the poet had alluded in his 
‘Pleasures of Hope ’:— 
Hope for a season bade the world 
And freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell. 
On the lozenge-shaped slab covering his re- 
mains Campbell is described as author of the 
‘Pleasures of Hope.’ It is almost needless to 


observe that there is a fine classic statue of 
Campbell in Poets’ Corner. In the //lustr« ted 
London News at the time appeared an account 
of Campbell’s funeral, with an illustration. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. Tuoms’s Lirprary 8. iv. 307).— Mr. 
Thoms’s library was sold at Sotheby’s on 
9 February, 1887, and three following days. 
The book which Mr. BowprrtcH names was 
lot 173 in the first day’s sale. 

W. Roperrs. 


St. Mary’s, WESTMINSTER (9 §S. iv. 329).— 
M. Jusserand is correct. Chaucer hired a 
house on Christmas Eve, 1399, in the garden 
belonging to St. Mary’s Chapel, Westminster. 
The Lady Chapel, of which the foundation 
stone was laid on 16 May, 1220, by Henry ILL, 
then a boy of thirteen, lay eastward of the 
apse and Edward the Confessor’s Chapel. It 
was destroyed to make room for Henry V1L.’s 
Chapel, also dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. In this house, probably, Chaucer «ied 


on 25 October, 1400. A. R. Bayiey. 
Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ 1618, p. 896, 
says :— 


“From the entry into Totehill field, the strect is 
called Pettie France, in which, and upon S. Hermits 
Hill, on the South side thereof, Cornelius Van Dun 
(a Brabander borne, Yeoman of the Gard to King 
Henry the eight, King Edward the sixt, Queene 
Mary and Queene Elizabeth) built twentie houses, 
for poore women to dwell rent-free. And ncere 
hereunto was a Chappell of Mary Magdalen now 
wholly ruinated.” 
This may probably refer to the above 
St. Mary’s. Joun 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND Music (9"" 8. iii. 
341, 417, 491; iv. 151, 189, 276, 310).—It has 
naturally given me great pleasure to read 
that W. C. B. has been unable to adduce any 
of that “mass of evidence” which he said 
existed implicating Cromwell in the destruc- 
tion of organs; but he has not fairly admitted 
that he was wrong, and he makes one new 
statement which is quite inaccurate. He calls 
for proof that Cromwell “did his best to 
hinder, to remedy, and to disavow a destruc- 
tion wrought by those whom, in this respect at 
least, he did control when he jleased.” These 
words distinctly imply that th 1e mischief was 
wrought by Cromwell’s soldiers. Surely 
W. C. B. does not imagine Cromwell was 
general of the Parliamentary army during 
the first three years of the war. I hope 
no contributor to ‘N. & Q”’ is so ignorant 
of elementary history. It was during the 
first two years of the war that the mischief 


was done, and there is no record of Cromwell 
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or Cromwell's soldiers having either part or 
lot in any of it, excepting only Peterborough. 
Nearly all the damage, so far as I have been 
able to find, was wrought in the first year of 
the war (1642), when Cromwell was only a 
captain over sixty horse, a man unknown 
to public fame, and quite uninfluential. It 
would be just as reasonable to blame some 
cavalry captain stationed in India or Canada 
for not “doing his best to hinder, to remedy, 
and to disavow ” the treatment of the Mahdi’s 
corpse by Lord Kitchener as it is to blame 
Cromwell for not preventing the deeds of the 
armies under the Earl of Essex and Sir William 
Waller, a hundred miles and more away from 
Cromwell and his little band. A troop-cap- 
tain stationed at Cambridge ought, forsooth, 
to have prevented the deeds of armies at 
Chichester or Winchester ! 

W. C. B.’s mistake has arisen through 
his falling into the habit of treating 
Cromwell as a pseudonym for anybody and 
everybody who fought for the Parliament. 
Such a figure of speech may suflice for ex- 
cursionists at cathedrals ; but historical stu- 
dents might be expected to show greater 
accuracy. Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have now 
seen that a contributor asserted that “a mass 
of evidence ” existed implicating Cromwell in 
the “destruction” of organs, but that when 
asked to produce the evidence he could pro- 
duce not one jot or tittle. H. Davey. 


ToroGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS FoR COUNTIES 
(8 S. ix. 361, 497; x. 32).—The fact should 
be noted that the Fifteenth Report of the 
Historical MSS. Commission (1899 [C. 9295], 
price 4d.) contains a list, classified by counties, 
of all the collections reported on from 1869 to 
1899. Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

U.C.C., Oxford. 


“ Uaty mue” (9 §, iv. 268).—If such mugs 
ever existed, surely some relic of them would 
be extant to-day. Such evidence of their 
use and existence I have never either heard 
of or seen. Is it not probable that George 
Daniel refers somewhat loosely to the stone- 
ware jugs of that period, upon the neck of 
which is depicted an ugly mask, the mouth 
being especially ugly and repulsive? Has 
any one seen an example of the mugs 
which gave their name to the mug-houses of 
Whig and Jacobite times? Daniel's note was, 
perhaps, inspired by a similar allusion among 
the ‘Letters and Despatches of the Earl of 
Strafforde’ (vol. i. p. 161), as follows :— 

“There never appeared a worse Face under a 
Cork upon a Bottle than your Lordship hath caused 
some to make in disgorging such Church Livings as 
their Zeal hath eaten up.”—20 Nov., 1633. 


To this peculiar mask on the neck of the 
Dutch jug, Bellarmine, or Greybeard is 
traceable another vulgar expression, viz., “a 
big pot,” which doubtless originated with the 
elaborately figulated beard upon the “gal- 
lonier.” Thus Cartwright, in the old play of 
* Lady Errant’ :— 

The greater sort they = | 
Are like stone pots, with beards that do reach down 
Even to the knees. 

J. Hotpen 

‘A Sratety Dance’ (9 8. iv. 329).—l do 
not know this song as by the late W. Michael 
Watson, but possibly ‘The Old Oak Hall,’ 
words by Dorothy Blomfield, music by F. 
Neale, is the song wanted. It will be found 
in ‘Modern Ballads, published by Boosey. 
The final lines of the first two verses are as 
follows :— 

Stately measure, hand in hand, 
To the graceful minuet. 
Blushing at the touch of hands 


In the stately minuet. 
Wm. H. Peer. 


The ‘Stately Dance’ by Michael Watson, 
lately inquired for, is probably a piece the 
copyright of which has been acquired b, 


Leonard & Co., 311, Oxford Street, W. 
|may be permitted to suggest that purely 
‘musical queries might be addressed to the 
musical journals, several of which have an 
‘ Answers’ department. H. Davey. 


PLUTO IN SHAKESPEARE AS Gop or WEALTH 
| (9 S. iv. 265).—In the small pocket edition of 
| Dante which I possess I find in the argument 
| to‘ Inferno,’ canto vii., that the poets encounter 
“il signore delle ricchezze Pluto” at the 
entrance to the fourth circle. This “ male- 
detto lupo” utters the mysterious cry :— 
Pape Satan, pape Satan, aleppe. 

This demon is not Dite, “I agentes del 
doloroso regno,” whose aspect fills the brave 
Florentine with such terror (canto xxxiv.). 

In this connexion might I ask why the 
fiery “citta dolente” is the city of Dis, who 
does not dwell there ?— 

S’ appressa la citta, che ha nome Dite, 
Co’ gravi cittadin, col grande stuolo. 
Canto viii. ll. 68, 69. 

An Italian friend and I were at cross-pur- 

oses recently ; when I spoke of Dite (Dis) 
/he maintained that that was the name of a 
place, and did not know what to make of the 
occurrence of the name at the end of the 
poem. Francis P. MARCHANT. 


Luton Trinity Grip (9 S. iv. 307).—The 
register of this fraternity (1475-1546) has 


been printed for some years, together with 
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the annual accounts, of which only one 
volume is known to be extant, extending 
from 1526 to 1547. One year of these ac- 
counts is printed in full; of the rest sum- 
maries are given, avoiding mere repetitions, 
but including everything likely to be deemed 
of interest or importance. An introduction 
has long been in preparation, comprising the 
manorial history of Luton, a description of 
the church with its monuments, and various 
other matters. AJl the brasses are repre- 
sented, of which many commemorate montane 
of the gild. Various other very pressing 
engagements have hitherto prevented me 
from completing this portion of the work, 
but I hope to see it finished very shortly. 
H. Goveu. 
Sandcroft, Redhill, Surrey. 


HENBANE (9 §. iv. 226, 274, 310).—S. L. P. 
will find the ‘Alphita,’ a medico-botanical glos- 
sary, edited by Mr. J. L. G. Mowat from the 
Bodleian MS. Seld. B. 35 (written about 1465), 
in the Fourth Series of the ‘ Anecdota Oxoni- 
ensia’ (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1887). 

Rost. J. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


Errraru (9 iv. 230).—May I send you a | 
curious “ parody ” of this epitaph? I copied 
it from a massive pyramidal structure in an | 
old graveyard at Delhi (near the fort) :— 

Silent grave, to thee I trust 

This precious Pile of Worthy Dust ; 

Keep it safe in the Sacred Tomb, 

Until a Wife shall ask for room. 
The monument is to the memory of Capt. 
and Bt.-Major Eagle, 3rd Regiment of Native 
Infantry, who died 29 June, 1811. 

H. S. Murr, Surgeon-General A.M.S. 
Army and Navy Club. 


“A REEL IN A BOTTLE” (9 §, iv. 129, 232, 
318). —Similar puzzles are not uncommon 
ornaments in cottages in this district. The 
model (ship or cross, &c.) is carefully made 
up; it is then taken down, and built up again 
in the bottle (usually a clear glass brandy 
bottle) by the aid of bent wires. The water 
with which the bottle is filled swells the wood, 
and thus fixes the different joints of the 
model. J. G. ames, M.B. 

Haddington. 


C. C. B. may rest assured that he has not 
been wilfully deceived, as I did at last what 
I ought to have done at first, namely, wrote 
to the daughter of the captain who showed 
me the ship made by one of his men. I[ 
quote her words :— 

“The model my father showed you was made by 
one of his men. The bottles are not blown over 


the articles in question. I only know about the 
ship models, which are loosely constructed, all the 
parts being attached to each other by threads, 
which have rather long ends left hanging. ‘I‘hen 
the model, with all its masts and yards lying flat, 
is pushed through the neck of the bottle ; the threads 
are drawn tight, which pulls the whole into posi- 
tion. | have not described quite all the process, 
as sealing-wax and gum are also used to secure the 
model properly before the bottle is finally sealed 
up. 

While thus owning my mistake, I have the 
consolation of knowing that it was only a 
suggestion, and that 1 have never profaned 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ by any actual state- 
ment capable of being disproved by any con- 
tributor. MatTILpDA PoLLarp. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Catvert Famity (9 iv. 207, 317).—I 
should think that Mr. Edmund Perey Cal- 


vert, of the Junior Carlton Club, would give 
your correspondent any information in his 
power. W. IL. 

Under this heading Mr. Joun Hess, by a 
lapsus memorie of course, quotes Goldsmith's 
lines, 


| Where Calvert’s butt and Parsons’ black champ ygne 


Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury Lane, 

as being from Gay’s ‘Trivia.’ They will be 
found in three places in Goldsmith’s works, 
viz., in the letter to the author's brother 
Henry (1759); in the ‘Poems’; and in 
Letter XXX. of the ‘Citizen of the World’ 
(1760). Goldsmith also has another reference 
to “Calvert's butt “entire butt,” 
otherwise “ porter ”—in his ‘Stroller’s Story’ 
(No. 21 in the ‘ Essays,’ editions 1765 and 
1766). It may be, however, that Gay refers 
to the brewery firm mentioned (I at present 
am not able to look into ‘ Trivia’), though, of 
course, not in the above lines. If, too, there 
is a reference in ‘Trivia,’ it must apply more 
than thirty years earlier, Gay having dicd in 
1732, and the lines of Goldsmith above 
having been first published about 1760. I 
may add that I have found that at the latter 
date there were two Calvert firms of brewers. 
In a return of the beer brewed by about 
fifty of the leading London brewers in 1759- 
1760, the firm of Calvert & Seward stands at 
the top of the list, with 71,734 barrels ; and 
five or six lower down we have “Sir William 
Calvert” figuring as having produced 52,785 
barrels. . M. Grsps, 


Tue Mint (9 S. iv. 348).—The Mint was 
not situated in the City of London, but in 
the borough of Southwark, in the county of 
Surrey. Strype says :— 


“The Mint generally so taken is very lurge, 


containing several streets and alleys ; in this tract 
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of ground called the Mint stood the Duke of Suf- 
olk’s house. The chief street in the Mint (Mint 
Street) is so called, being that which gives an 
entrance into it out of Blackman Street; it is long 
and narrow, running into Lombart Street, thence 
into Suffolk Street, and so into George Street.” 
The site came into the pone of 
Henry VIIL, who established a place for 
coining money, which gave the present 
locality its name. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


In the time of Moll Flanders the opera- 
tions of the royal coinage were carried on at 
the Tower of London, where about one-third 
of the building was devoted to this work ; 
but another place went under the name of 
“The Mint,” with which the lady in question 
was probably far more familiar. This was a 
small district in Southwark, on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, which occupied the site 
of a large house that had been built by 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, brother- 
in-law of King Henry VIII. After theduke’s 
death the building came into the hands of 
the king, who established a mint in it. In 
course of time the house was pulled down 
and the district became a kind of Alsatia, and 
the resort of insolvent debtors, thieves, and 
bad characters of all descriptions—a state 
of things which was probably due to its 

roximity to the Marshalsea and King’s 
Jench prisons. It is frequently mentioned 
by the writers who flourished in the time of 
Queen Anne and the early Georges. Great 
alterations have been anc in recent years, 
and some of the worst streets have been 
cleared away ; but Mint Street, which con- 
nects Blackman Street with Southwark 
Bridge Boad, still preserves its memory. Lant 
Street, which has been immortalized from 
the fact that it afforded a home to Mr. Bob 
Sawyer, is situated in this quarter. 

W. F. 

“JuDGMENT” (9*" S. iv. 288).— Mr. ACKERLEY 
treats this as if it were unique, whereas there 
are scores of examples of soft dg before a 
consonant in English. I take up the ‘London 
Directory, and in a few moments come upon 
the surnames Edgcombe, Edgley, Edgson ; 
Hedgcock, Hedgley, Hedgman; Sedgbeer, 
Sedgley, Sedgwick ; Hodgkins, Hodgkinson, 
Hodgman, Hodgson; Ridgley, Ridgman, 
Ridgway, Ridgwell ; Bridgford, Bridgland, 
Bridgman, Bridgport, Bridgwater. Before a 
consonant dg could scarcely be pronounced 
hard ; but this is, I will admit, not the case 
when it precedes a “back” vowel, therefore 
I do not deny that the legal term p/edgor and 
the surname Ledgard are bad spellings. In 


the Cornish place-names Nancledrea and 
Nancrossa, in which the prefix is sounded 
Nance, the omission of the vowel e is to 
be deprecated for the same reason, that it 
generally misleads a stranger. See also a 
former note of mine (8 8S. ix. 285). 

James Piatt, Jun. 


According to Webster, Shakespeare, Pope, 
and Jeremy Taylor use “judgment.” The 
phonetical spelling is given as ment. The 
earlier form is Chaucer's Anglo-French “ juge- 
ment” “Judgement” is not recognized. 
Moreover, the Middle-English dictionaries of 
Stratmann, and Mayhew and Skeat give 
“ judgment” as the equivalent of “ jugement.” 
In matters of pronunciation the argument 
from orthography is not always sound. 

ArTHuR MAYALL. 


I see no objection to the spelling. The 
symbol g represents two sounds in gem and 
get ; why should not dg represent two sounds 
in Edgar and judgment ? We must remember 
that English spelling does not profess to be 
strictly phonetic. It should be noted that in 
‘H.E.D.’ “ Abridgment” appears in the word- 
list in the place of honour before “ Abridge- 
ment.” A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Srr Epmunp Wricut, Lorp Mayor or 
Lonpon, 1640-1 (9% S. iv. 247, 335). — He 
married firstly, 12 June, 1614, at Isleworth, 
Martha Baron, or Barnes. See willof Katharine 
Barnes, proved 1643, “20 Crane.” She and her 
child were buried, 24 November, 1631, from 
St. Olave’s, at St. Laurence’s, Jewry. He 
married secondly Jane, widow of “John 
Bennett, of London, Esq.,” daughter of Wil- 
liam Mills, of St. Clement Danes (Lic. London 
5 June, 1633, he being fifty-six, widower, an 
she thirty-four). She died 6, and was buried 
18 May, 1636, at St. Laurence’s aforesaid. 
He himself was buried there (from St. Olave’s 
aforesaid) 2 Aug., 1643. G. E. C. 


In the ‘ Visitation of London,’ p. 52, Har- 
leian Soc., edited by J. F. Howard and J. L. 
Chester, 1880, it is stated that Edward Baron, 
of London, aged seventy-one years, anno 1634, 
grandson of Peter Baron, of Saffron Walden, 
in Essex, serjeant of the law, married Katha- 
rin, daughter of Mr. Wright, and had, amongst 
other children, a daughter named Martha, 
wife to Edmond Wright, alderman of London. 

M.A.Oxon. 

Sunken Lanes (9 §. iv. 207, 289, 336).— 
After reading the interesting account of 
‘Sunken Lanes’ | came across a passage in 
William Carleton’s ‘Lough Derg Pilgrim’ 
which seemed to me worth noting in con- 


: 
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nexion therewith. The ‘ Lough Derg Pilgrim’ 
is one of the stories in W. Carleton’s ‘Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,’ and in 
it the writer gives his own experience as 
a pilgrim, when a young man, to the island in 
Lough Derg, co. Donegal, called St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory. The pilgrimage described took 
place in the early part of this century. I 
wonder whether any such pilgrimages to this 
— with the accompaniment of horrors take 
place to-day. On his journey, lasting several 
days, on bare feet, to the Lough, the writer 
describes a road he passes over thus :— 

“ After getting five or six miles across the country, 
I came out on one of those by-roads which run, in- 
dependently of all advantages of locality, ‘up bill 
and down dale,’ from one little obscure village to 
another. These roads are generally paved with 
round broad stones, laid curiously together in 
longitudinal rows like the buttons on a schoolboy’s 
jacket. Owing to the infrequency of travellers on 
them, they are quite overgrown with grass, except 
in one strip along the middle, which is kept naked 
by the hoofs of horses and the tread of foot- 
passengers. There is some tradition connected 
with these roads, or the manner of their formation, 
which [ do not remember.” 

This seemed to me not unlike the descrip- 
tion of the roads given in the article above 
mentioned on ‘Sunken Lanes.’ The passage 

uoted may be found in the edition of the 
‘Traits and Stories’ published in 1875 by 
William Tegg, p. 211. E. A. C. 


Is not this term similar to the well-known 
“Fosse Road,” described in part of its course 
as a “deep ditch”? It has been traced chiefly 
through Leicestershire ; but we have Fosbury, 
Wilts; Fosdyke, Lincs; Foss Farm, Warwick- 
shire, and many other sites. It is found also 
in Scotland. A. H 

Highbury. 


BooksELLERS’ BLuNDERS 8. iv. 324).— 
‘N. & Q. need not ask for more about the 
two George Olivers. See 6% 8. v. 396; 78. 
i. 514, W. C. B. 


“Brivetinec” (9% §. iv. 329).—The word 
“brevit” appears in both Baker’s and Stern- 
berg’s Northamptonshire glossaries. It is 
very rarely heard in use here now. I remem- 
ber that it was a favourite word of my grand- 
mother’s (0b. 1863, et. seventy-six) and that 
one of her cats bore the name “ Breviter.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Hatves” (9 §. iv. 328).—The Scottish 
peasant anywhere would recognize “haives” 
as intended for hoofs, especially with the help 
of the context. The vowel sound in the word, 
however, is usually that given to the w in 


French pur, or the wi in Scottish “ puir,” as 
in Burns’s expression “for puir auld Scotland’s 
sake.” “Hovis” was the equivalent of modern 
hoofs in Gavin Douglas’s day (1513), the sub- 
sequent intercourse between Scotland and 
France no doubt modifying the pronuncia- 
tion. In Douglas’s translation of ‘ Aineid ’ xii. 
(‘ Works,’ iv. 119, ed. Small) the vehemence of 
the charge made by Turnus was such 

That his swyft stedis hovis, quhair thai went, 

Spangit vp the bludy sparkis our the bent. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


“Han” (9% §. iv. 327).—-Z/an is one of 
the sounds which some men make while at 
work on the delivery of each stroke. I have 
heard it, as well as Heh, Hos, Wos. But the 
sound made seems to me to depend entirely 
upon the nature of the man who makes it, 
and most men work without any sound ex- 
cept that of the tool used. One man told me 
that it was silly of any one to do it, as it was 
a waste of breath and made the work more 
exhaustive. Some emit a “grunt,” and others 
noisily expel breath at each blow. Many 
hostlers emit a “sissing” sound while “doing 
down” their horses, and say that the animal 
likes it. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


It is only one of the numerous relics which 
were locally kept in honour by popular 
credulity during the Middle Ages, but which 
disappeared, being scoffed at by critical 
writers of the Reformation. In most cases 
they are known only by these criticisms. 
Mr. MayueEw’s explanation of the relic (after 
Cotgrave) is quite correct, and I only add 
that the name of the place is now officially 
written Cour-Cheverny, in the Department 
of Loir-et-Cher. H. Gatpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


“Vurtear” (9% §. iv. 288, 336).—In the 
oldest dictionary which I possess, dated 1670, 
this word is described to mean “ the fashion 
of vulgar people,” but it must originally have 
meant pel oe or general. For instance, 
we often hear of the ‘‘ vulgar tongue,” which 
simply means the language generally or 
commonly spoken. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 
Brecknock Road. 


Gates on Commons (9 8. iv. 107, 155, 251). 
—An obstreperous Quaker, who, in a spirit 
of opposition, would attend a religious meeting 
of another denomination, was “led out” (as he 
euphoniously has it at p. 34 of his ‘Account,’ 
&ec.) “of the house through the fold and through 
a gate that opened to the common, and shut 


the gate after me.” This was in 1658, and 
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occurred in a village near Welshpool, where 

“that ancient Servant of the Lord,” Richard 

Davies, visited. The gate to the common 

evidently served the function of the village 

pond in many places. RicHarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


MONSTER FROM THE TrBer (9 S. iv. 226). 
—N. M. & A. will find Rococioli’s book, con- 
sisting of four leaves without pagination, in 
the British Museum, 11,405 c. 64 (2) [Modena, 
1500], 4to. It is entitled, according to the 
Catalogue, “ Ad Illustrissimum...... Herculem 
Estensom F. Rococioli Mutinensis Libellus 
de Monstro Rome i’ Tyberi reperto anno D’ni 
MCCUCLX XXXVI.” 

Tne SurNAME Morcom (9 §., iv. 148, 312). 
--Mr. Penny hazards the remarkable as- 
sertion that “Malcolm, being presumably a 
Gaelic word, may have the same roots and be 

ractically the same word” as Morcom, which 
he interprets as the Welsh Mor-cwm or Maer- 
cwm. It is disheartening to come across such 
a suggestion in ‘N. & Q.” There is hardly a 
Gaelic name of which the meaning is so 
simple—maol Coluim, the servant of Colum 
(latinized Columba). J/aol=bald or shaven, 
is the usual term for a servant, shaving being 


the immemorial badge of servitude. There is | 


a town in Renfrewshire of which the name 
has been sadly garbled by the railway 


authorities. Kilmacdlm it is, with the accent | 
on the last syllable, that is, e7// (the locative | 


case of ceall) mo Coluim, the cell or chapel of 
dear Colum ; but at the railway station it 
appears in large letters as Kilmalcom, and 
one often hears it pronounced by strangers 
with the stress on the penultimate, which 
obscures the dedication to Columba of the 
Churches, and makes the sense to be “the 
cell of Colum’s servant.” 
Hersert MAXWELL. 

I have met with Morcom as a surname in 
West Dorset ; and about two miles east of 
Charmouth, where the road to Bridport slips 
through a high gap in the hill, is a hamlet 
called Morcomlake. Losuc, 


This name cannot have been derived from 
Mawr Cwm, because if it represents great 
hollow it would have taken the form of Cum- 
mor, Cwm Mawr. Compare Penmaenmawr, 
Head-stone-great. oun P. STILWELL. 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


Is there any reason why this should not be 
a surname from the = on name “ More- 
cambe” (which is commonly so pronounced, 
exactly)? In that case et not “the 
bending (or winding) sea” be the meaning ? 
BuLTITUDE. 


Tue Letter P as A Roman NuMERAL (8% 
S. xii. 148).— More than two years ago I in- 
quired at this reference if the letter P was 
used as a numeral, and surmised that in the 
case mentioned P stood for X by mistake. I 
now find from consulting Capelli’s ‘ Dizionario 
di Abbreviature’ that P is a contraction for 
quadringenta, which is Latin for four 
funded, My surmise was, however, cor- 
rect, and therefore a printer’s error over two 
hundred years old led to the discovery of the 
information. ArtTHuUR MAYALL. 


Crest on A Horn (9 8, iv. 328).—Ought 
not the inscription to be preceded by H., and 
so read, “H{is] M[ajesty’s] ship San Josef 
taken Feb. 14,1797”? The 112-gun Spanish 
ship San Josef surrendered to Commodore 
Nelson on “St. Valentine’s Day,” 1797, when 
Sir John Jervis won the battle of St. Vincent 
and his earldom. At the commencement of 
1799 the San Josef was one of the eleven 
“First Rates,” and second only to Le Com- 
merce de Marseilles (120 guns) in the British 
Navy. 

I cannot but think that the crest on the 
other side of the horn must be intended for 


that of Earl St. Vincent, ¢.e., “ Out of a naval 
/crown or, enwrapped by a wreath of laurel 
vert, a demi- pegasus argent, maned and 
hoofed of the first, winged az., charged on 
the wing with a fleur-de-lis gold ” (Burke). 
The Naval Chronicle, July, 1800, gives, 
“Out of a naval crown or, encircled with a 
garland of oak proper, a demi-pegasus, winged 
azure, and aeuined on the sinister wing with 
a fleur-de-lis or,” as St. Vincent’s crest. 
F. L. MAWDESLEY. 


Delwood Croft, Yorks. 


Rev. Ricnarp Bur er iv. 329). —See 
| Cotton’s ‘ Fasti Ecclesive Hibernice’ (supple- 
| ment, 1878), p. 98: “A very interesting memoir 
of him was printed, but not published, by his 
widow. 4to., 1863.” C. E. 


“As THE Batic” 8. iv. 288, 336).— 
In this part of the north of Ireland, which 
lies within the Ulster Plantation area, many 
old words and phrases are still current amon 
the descendants of the original Scottish 
Border families. Thus I have often heard the 
expression “as drunk as Balty ” used among 
the peasantry here. 1 never quite knew what 
it meant; but I have no doubt that both 
expressions are identical in meaning. 

S. A. D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and 8.1L 


Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


CurisTIANity IN Roman Brrrarn (9" 8. iv. 
229, 334).—Your correspondent Mr. F. Davis 
is in error when he says “the only Romano- 
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Christian church found in Britain is that at 
Silchester.” In the churchyard of Lyminge, 
near Folkestone, Kent, the foundations of a 
Roman basilical church have been excavated 
and are now exposed toview. The walls also 
of St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury, are un- 
doubtedly Roman. Perhaps other of your 
readers can give further examples. 
Artuur W. Tuomas, M.D. 


In Curist Cuurcn, DuBLiIN 
(9 S. iv. 127, 311).—Your correspondent is 
evidently of opinion that, notwithstanding 
the investigations of the late Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett, this story is worthy of credit. 
Whether it be true or false I am not in a 
position to determine from meager investi- 

ation. if, however, no earlier authority for 
it can be found than that of Robert Ware, it 
is at least doubtful. History is a grave sub- 
ject—one which calls for the same careful 
investigation and equivalent tests as those 
now used in other branches of science. Where 
are the Cecil memorials “from which the 
story was professedly derived”? How is it 
also to be accounted for that, as according to 
Ware’s statement the Archbishop of Dublin 
wrote an account of the cheat to Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, “ who 
was at this time very joyful at the recep- 
tion hereof,” the original letter is not among 
the Parker correspondence at Cambridge? 
This letter, it is averred, was shown to the 
queen, and was one of the reasons which 
induced her to consent to the removal of 
images from churches ; it was therefore a valu- 
able document for State purposes. It may 

rhaps be plausibly argued that the arch- 
ishop gave the original to her Majesty, but, 
if so, it is strange that he did not preserve 
for future use a transcript of a paper of such 
great importance in those days of fierce 
controversy. 

There is a further objection which, if valid, 
puts the tale out of court. Ware says that 
the organizer of the cheat put a sponge “in 
a bowl of blood to soak up the same” the 
night before this intended fraud or pretended 
miracle was to take place, and that early in 
the morning he laid the sponge on the head 
of a marble statue, in such a position as to be 
concealed by the crown of thorns which the 
image wore : “The sponge, being swollen and 
heavy with the blood that it soaked, began 
to yield forth the same, which ran through 
the crevices of the crown of thorns, and 
truckled [ste] down the face of the image.” 
Now could this really have occurred? Would 
not the blood in the sponge have coagulated ? 


| 


present writer does of physiological science 

will answer this question. Trivial as this 

point may seem to many, it is important to 

students of history to gain all the information 

they can which tells for or against Robert 

Ware’s credibility. Epwarp PEAcock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Swansea: ITs Derivation (9 i. 43, 98, 
148, 194, 370, 433, 496 ; iii. 470; iv. 37, 110, 
230).—Mr. JONAS in his last letter states 
that he is unable to reconcile the Senghenyd 
of Caradoc with Abertawe; naturally, for 
whenever Caradoc mentions Senghenyd, he 
refers to a monastery or commot in the 
eastern end of the county. The Sein Henyd, 
which is Abertawe, referred to by the author 
who carried on the ‘ Brut y Tywysogion’ after 
the death of Caradoc, is a castle somewhere in 
Gower, a day’s march from Oystermouth and 
Llandilo Talybont. This is fully explained 
in an article in the Arch. Camb., 1851, written 
by Mr. Stevens to correct a mistake made by 
Mr. G. T. Clark in his paper on Caerphilly ; 
and as he (who was one of the greatest 
modern Welsh historians) adopted the 
correction in his later work ‘The Land of 
Morgan,’ I think I am justified in saying 
that all agree that the said castle must have 
been in Gower, but I disagree with Mr. 
Stevens in locating it at Llangennith. At 
Llangennith there are no remains visible 
above ground, and there is no evidence, either 
historical, traditional, or documentary, to 
show that a castle ever existed ; moreover, it 
is not in the list of castles in Gower re- 
corded in 1396. The Llangenen of the Bruts 
is identical with the Abertawe of the 
‘Annales Cambrie’ and of the poem 
attributed to David Benbras. 

Mr. Jonas is satisfied that the supposititious 
castle of Llangennith is omitted from the 
list because it belonged to the De la Mares ; 
but as every other castle in Gower is 
enumerated irrespective of ownership, I 
fail to see why this should have been 
purposely omitted because it belonged to 
the De la Mares. 

Mr. Jonas also finds a difficulty in the 
statement that Llewelyn gave the castle to 
Reginald de Breos. It would be a difficult 
point, but Mr. Jonas has been misled by a 
careless translator of Welsh history. It 
should read Reginald de Breos gave the 
castle to Llewelyn, which not only renders 
that account intelligible, but also explains 
many points in our local history. Mr. 


Glascodine was the first to point out this 
error, and his opinion has been confirmed by 


Perhaps some one who knows more than the 


several Welsh scholars. 
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Mr. Jonas asks, Where was the castle of 
Senghenyd, if not at Caerphilly? There 
is documentary evidence—principally In- 
quisitiones post mortem of the De Clare 
family in the fourteenth century—to prove 
that at that time Castell Coch was called the 
castle of Senghenyd. That name, as far as 
I can find out, was never connected with 
Caerphilly until Wynne so bestowed it without 
any authority ; : 
to the English as Caerphilly, to the Welsh as 
Castle Glais. 

Mr. Jonas also thinks that the change of 
Senghenyd to Signith offers no analogy to 
the change of Sein Henyd to Sweynes, 
because one is recorded in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the other three hundred years earlier ; 
but the argument has shifted ground. The 
original contention was that Sein Henyd 
could never become Sweynes. In Welsh 
the accent would be on the penultimate 
syllable, which would, therefore, be retained 
under any alteration. He now admits that 
Senghenyd in the sixteenth century was 
muleted of its penultimate, and was written 


Signith. The spirit of the Welsh language was | 


unchanged, so that this mutation would have 
been equally possible in the twelfth century. 
W. L. Morean, Lieut.-Col. 


The early form (K. John’s time), Swyneshe, 


of this place-name suggests to me yet another | 


explanation of its origin. Prof. Rhys has the 
following foot-note on p. 668 of his ‘ Lectures 
on Celtic Mythology ’:— 

* The earliest reference to Oeth and Annoeth is 
one in the ‘ Stanzas of the Graves’ [of which, I may 
add, there is an exquisite translation by Mr. Ernest 
Rhys in the delightful little volume of verse he 
published last year] in the ‘ Black Bk. of Carmar- 
then’ (Skene, ii. 31), where the household of Oeth 
and Annoeth are ascribed ‘the long graves in 
Gwanas.’ But the passage raises a number of 
questions which cannot be discussed here ; suffice 


it to say that its Gwanas ought to be somewhere in | 


Gow er, a far more likely locality also for the Prison 
of Oeth and Annoeth than where the lolo MSS. 
fix it, in the neighbourhood of Margam in the same 
county of Glamorgan.” 

At the neck of the Gower peninsula, where 
the old Roman road crossed the Llwchwr 
into Carmarthenshire, and where there are 
still some remains of the old Norman castle, 
is situated the village of Casllwchwr. That 
name is the reduced form of Castell Llwchwr. 
Now if one “Castell” in Gower could be 
reduced into “Cas,” its neighbour at the 
other end of the neck might not improbably 
be treated in the same way. If Castell Gwanas 
were reduced in that way, the name would 
become in Welsh Cas Wanas. That form 
would not be distinguishable when spoken 


up to his time it was known | 


from Cae Swanas (=“Swana’s field or enclo- 
sure”). This would not only give satisfactory 
origin for Swansea, but also fix the position 
of the forgotten Gwanas and its “long 
graves.” J. P. Owen. 


“To iv. 47, 92, 174, 315).—I 
| have been acquiring information about some 
| verbal provincialisms from Mr. Edwin Stan- 

bury, the tenant of the Barton-part here, who, 
having always lived within twenty miles 
of Chagford, is well qualified to report on the 
speech of mid Devon. He says that “to 
heal” (pronounced Aai/, or, perhaps more 
precisely, Heyl or hey-al) signifies to cover, as 
“to heal up tha tatties,” for instance. Another 
term that may often be heard in this con- 
nexion is to “alley” or “halley”-up “tha 
tatties.” As applied to roofs, “slate-healing” 
(so spelt) occurs constantly in old deeds and 
accounts. A horse-blanket is “a healer”: a 
cut or abrasion over which new skin has 
grown is said to be healed (pron. “ hey-aled ”) 
over. There is a local proverb which declares 
that “the healer is as bad as the stealer” 
(pron. “ heyler,” “steyler”), signifying, I sup 
ose, one who “ covers” a theft. A gardener at 
Jolton named Heale was called by every one 
“Heyl.” On the other hand, the name Hill 
is commonly pronounced Heel. 
North Wyke, Devon. 


After reading Mr. Harry Hems’s contri- 
bution, I asked an old Devonshire woman 
what she called banking up the potatoes. 
She replied at once, ‘* Haling ’em, sir.” “Do 
you ever call it ‘heling’ them?” “No, sir; 
yut we may pronounce it wrong, you know.” 
I said, “I suppose you mean that you pro- 
nounce the ¢ as a, as you say ‘kay’ for 
‘key.” “Yes, sir,” she replied at once ; and 
I think that is the explanation. The word 
hele (pronounced “ hale”) is a good Devonshire 
oud still. Henry Drake. 


ENGRAVED PorTRAIT oF DEAN VINCENT 
(9 S. iv. 185, 253, 313)—It appears that 
there are two such portraits, and each by 
William Owen, R.A. The larger one was the 
of George Giles Vincent (died 
| 28 January, 1859), now owned by his grand- 
| son, Charles Greaves Vincent ; the smaller 
portrait now belongs to the Dean’s great- 
granddaughter, Mrs. Charles Edward Dyer, 
| daughter of the Rev. William Vincent (died 
11 April, 1872). 

REGINALD STEWART BoppINGTON. 
| Lerrer or James VI. (9S. iii. 447).— 
| In reply to T. G. 1 may say that the intro- 
|duction to the ‘Revenue of the Scottish 
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Crown’ volume is founded upon the Purves 
Papers, now in the University Library, 
Edinburgh, as well as upon papers in the 
Advocates’ Library, where a_ contemporary 
copy of the king’s letter may be seen among 
records of the royal household. D. M. R. 


AuTuHors of Quotations WANTED (9" 5S. iv. 
230).— 

‘An Order for a Picture’ is a poem 4 Alice 
Carey, an American writer. M. N. G. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty. 
Edited by Charles Henry Hull, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tuoven issued by the Cambridge University Press, 

this collection of the economic writings of Sir 

William Petty reaches us from America, and is due 

to the labours of Dr. Hull, of Cornell University. 

That Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, the author of the 

admirable memoir of Petty in the ‘ Dictionary of 

National Biography’ and of the more ambitious 

life issued four years ago by Mr. Murray, intended 

to follow up the latter work by a collection of 

Petty’s writings on economic subjects has been 

known. That purpose was, however, abandoned 

by Lord Edmond upon hearing that Dr. Hull's 
scheme had made some progress. To the section of 
students to whom the economical and statistical 
writings of Petty appeal it is, so long as they 
appear, a matter of unimportance by whom they 
are given to the world. Though some slight differ- 
ence might have been made by Lord Edmond, it is 
probable that the present publication is practically 
the same that he would have carried out. It 
includes all Petty’s writings which bear upon 
economical or statistical subjects; his ‘ Treatise of 

Taxes and Contributions,’ ending with its exasperat- 

ing catchword “ The,” to which nothing in any 

known copy corresponds; his ‘ Political Anatomy 
of Ireland’; his ‘Propositions concerning the 

Government of Ireland’; his various essays in 

* Political Arithmetick,’ as he calls economics and 

statistics ; and other writings. The second volume 

contains a ‘ Treatise of Ireland,’ 1687, left unfinished 
at Petty’s death, and now first given from the 

Southwell or Nelligan MS., Brit. Mus. Additional 

MS. No. 21,128, together with the ‘ Natural and 

Political Observations upon the Bills of Mortality’ 

of Capt. John Graunt, F.R.S., which, though pre- 

sumably not by Petty, is closely connected with his 
avowed work. The study of Petty’s writings has 
been hitherto accomplished under great difficulty, 
since his works are of rather inexplicable rarity. 

Our own researches over the last twelve years 

reveal the sale of three tracts only, and those at 
wices beyond the reach of the average student. 
t has been only in the British Museum or the 

Bodleian, which contains some Petty MSS., that 

the study could be conveniently pursued. Some few 

tracts have been reprinted by the Irish Archo- 
logical Society, in the Harleian Miscellany and else- 
where, and one may be found in the admirable 

‘English Garner’ of Prof. Arber, a man to whom 

the student of English literature is under obliga- 


tions which in almost any country but England 
would win national recognition. We have not in 
these pages to deal with the romantic life of Petty, 
a man with whom, as with the students of medieval 
days, erudition was a passion ; a man, too, closely 
associated with Hobbes, Pepys, Evelyn, and Wren, 
and, through Samuel Hartlib, stretching out a 
hand to Milton, in whose works it is possible for 
imagination to see a reference to Petty. Still less 
necessary is it to deal with the writings, to the 
merits of which students of economy have never 
been insensible. Petty’s views upon Irish affairs as 
they existed in the time of Cromwell and Charles II. 
have not yet lost their significance. One can readily 
accept the statement of Pepys that he found Petty 
“the most rational man that ever he heard speak 
with tongue.” That Petty’s appearance was hand- 
some we know from Aubrey’s description. His share 
in founding the Royal Society is recognized, and 
those who have not read Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s 
excellent book know, at least, the lives by Wood 
and by the aforesaid Aubrey. A valuable feature 
in a valuable work is the bibliography of Petty’s 
pas writings, which is admirable. Dr. Huil’s 
wok, indeed, deserves, and will receive, full recog- 
nition. Its appearance will lead to a further study. 
The question of the authorship of the ‘ Observations 
upon the Bills of Mortality’ is discussed, and, we 
think, finally set at rest. It needs only be added 
that, crabbed as seem to certain classes of readers 
the general subjects, the separate treatises may be 
read with the prospect of amusement as well as 
instruction. We are disposed to class some of the 
writings of Petty with those of a brother knight and 
medico, Sir Thomas Browne. 


Eaglehawk and Crow: a Study of the Australian 
Aborigines. By John Mathew, M.A., B.D. (Nutt.) 
AN important contribution to our knowledge of the 
Australian aborigines is made by Dr. Mathew, 
whose interesting volume is dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Royal Society of New South Wales. A 
previous essay on the same subject was awarded by 
the Society a medal and a prize. Originally engaged 
in station life in the Burnett District, Queensland, 
Dr. Mathew was for seven years in intimate touch 
with the Kabi tribe. As a result of such oppor- 
tunities he contributed to E. M. Curr’s ‘ Australian 
Race: its Origin, Language, Customs, &c.,’ 4 vols. 
(Triibner, 1888), an account of the tribe, which 
included a grammatical sketch and vocabulary. 
During ten years’ further study of the aboriginal 
tribes as a whole he has found reason to depart in 
many respects from the views he accepted on trust 
from previous writers, and especially from those 
of Mr. Curr. The theory he advocates is that the 
Tasmanians, now extinct, were the first occupants 
of Australia, and that their language is the 
substratum of the Australian languages. The 
amalgamation of two races is offered as ‘“ a probable 
explanation of the existence of two primary exo- 
gamous classes throughout......the greater part of 
Australia, and presumably throughout the whole.” 
Australia was, he holds, first occupied by a branch 
of the Papuan family—using Papuan as equivalent 
to Melanesian—closely related to the negroes. Then 
followed hostile invasions, Dravidian and Malay, 
the Dravidian being the earlier. The main stream 
of population ‘entered Australia on the north-east 
pol crossed in a south-westerly direction.” His 
views he supports from physiology, from mytholog 
and tradition, from implements, from customs, | 
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mainly from language. Into these questions it is 
impossible for us to enter. We can but pronounce 
Dr. Mathew’s views original and his arguments 
tenable. From his argument from tradition and 
mythology he draws his quaint-sounding title. 
y «bec an of the northern parts of Victoria hold 
that “ the beings who ponent all things had sever- 
ally the form of the crow and the eagle.” After a 
long feud, peace between these two beings was 
established, and it was arranged between them 
that the Murray blacks should be divided into two 
classes, the Mokwarra, or Eaglehawk, and the 
Kilparra, or Crow. Numerous myths, all of ex- 
treme interest, are narrated in connexion with this 
creed, which is not without influence upon the 
marriage regulations. Each separate point that 
Dr. Mathew raises claims a persistent attention, 
which those interested in the anthropology of the 
Australian aborigines will not be slow to accord. 
Very striking is the list of practices common 
to the Tasmanian and the Victorian aborigines, 
though it includes features, some of which are 
not confined to the two races. Religious super- 
stitions, it is held, point rather to a connexion 
with the South Sea islands than with India, as 
some have held. Circumcision and the terrible rite 
variously called introcision, subincision, and, by 
our author, concision, were unknown to the Tas- 
manians, and even to the first comers of the second 
immigrating race. Circumcision was introduced in 
times fairly recent by Malay Mohammedans, and 
the “terrible rite” probably was “ gradually de- 
veloped for personal ornament.” As to the value of 
the theories built up and, as it is held, established 
by the author, we are not in a position to speak. 
We can but commend his book to our readers as a 
result of keen observation and great erudition, 
which will repay the closest study. What is said 
concerning the physical characteristics of the Aus- 
tralians, their habits, modes of life, government, 
laws, &c., especially the marriage laws and burial 
customs, is of more general interest. Australian 
wall paintings have been a subject of special study, 
and many striking designs are reproduced. We 
can only commend to philologists the linguistic por- 
tion of the work, which constitutes, perhaps, the 
most original and important portion of an original 
and important work. 


Romeo and Juliet ; The Tempest. With an Intro- 
duction by John Dennis and Illustrations by 
Byam Shaw. (Bell & Sons.) 

To the fascinating ‘‘ Chiswick Shakespeare” have 

been added * Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘ The Tempest.’ 

The text and illustrations are as commendable as 

in previous volumes, the introduction and notes 

repay study, and each volume has a short and 
serviceable glossary. 


English Satires. With an Introduction by Oliphant 
Smeaton. (Blackie & Son.) 
To the ‘* Warwick Series,” successive volumes of 
which, dealing with * English Pastorals,’ ‘ Essays,’ 
* Literary Criticism,’ ‘ Masques,’ and ‘ Lyrics,’ we 
have already noticed, has been added a work, 
noways inferior to its predecessors, on ‘ Eng- 
lish Satires,’ from Chaucer to Calverley. The 
selection is not in every case perfect. Hood should 
have supplied the ‘Ode to Rae Wilson’ instead of 
that which is given, ‘Cockle v. Cackle’; the song 
by Rogers, ‘The Captive,’ can scarcely be classed 
as a satire; and no quotation whatever is given 


from Wither’s ‘ Abuses Stript and Whipt,’ nor from 
Rochester, who has been reckoned the first of 
English satirists. We do not agree with all that 
is said in the introduction, dissenting from the 
characterization of the leading Elizabethan satirists, 
and rejecting the assertion that the ‘ Dunciad 

“must not be regarded as, properly speaking, a 
malicious satire.” In a quotation from Joseph Hall 
Mr. Smeaton spells Calais in the modern biden, 
and not, as it was then written, Cales, the result 
being to destroy the value of a line :— 

The nuns of new-won Cales his bonnet lent. 


In the ‘ New Cry’ of Ben Jonson some of the lines 
should run, 
And they know 

If the states make [not] peace how it will go 

With England. 
The spelling “Cleiveland” for Cleveland is de- 
fensible, perhaps justifiable, but uncommon and 
uncomfortable. We are not, however, disposed to 
carp. A large number of satires in prose and verse 
are given, all of them being worthy of reperusal. 
Taken as a whole, the collection is as good as could 
easily be made, and the work is worthy of the 
eminently attractive series in which it appears. 


Tue Editor is greatly honoured and gratified by 
the expressions of sympathy and goodwill that 
have reached him from many quarters concerning 
the issue of the Jubilee Number. He regrets his 
complete inability to answer directly all the con- 
tributors who have cheered him by the expressions 
of goodwill, and begs them to accept this acknow- 
ledgment of communications which leave him, like 
Hamlet, “even poor in thanks.” 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


J. Gower Grover (“The mill- wheel cannot 
grind again,” &c.).—These lines, familiar in collec- 
tions of wroverbs, appeer in ‘The Lesson of the 
Watermill,’ by Sarah Doudney. See 7* S. iii. 209, 
299; x. 508; xi. 79, 139; 8” 8. iii. 7, 116. The 
question is continually asked, and bids fair to 
replace that of * Oil on troubled waters.” 

Exratum.—P. 352, col. 2, 1. 18, for “ seventeenth” 
read eighteenth. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fceap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
* It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (* Friendship’s 
Garland '), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— 7imes. 
“A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse......There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.” — St. James's Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.” — Scotsman, 

* Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’”— Westminster Gazette 

* To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.” Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... ‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“Itis a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.” — Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” — Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“A bigh place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Latly /ndependent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such oe as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
ge and incid 


mony...... There are few writers who can treat so dettly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feeli 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some bappy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.’ 


Pau adall Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


“Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Globe. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


MEDALS and DECORATIONS of the BRITISH ARMY and NAVY. 2 vols. 


super-royal 8vo. pp. lxxxviii-617, 55 Plates in Colour and Monochrome, besides other Illustrations, 3/. 3s. net. 
‘*No military or naval historian can afford to do without this work.’’—Athenaum, 


NATIONAL WORTHIES. A Selection from the National Portrait Gallery, with 
Biographical Notes. Bound in full leather gilt, gilt edges, Facsimile Reproduction of a Design by Roger Payne in 
the British Museum, crown 8vo. 2/. 2s. net. 


*,* ONLY 475 COPIES FOR SALE IN ENGLAND. 


The thanks of the Publishers are due to the Director of the National Gallery and also to Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., for 
permission to reproduce the Portraits in this Volume. 


The COMMUNE of LONDON, and other Studies. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 


A BOOK of BACHELORS. By Artuur W. Fox, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 


List of Contents :—The Schoolmaster : Henry Peacham—The Physician: Andrew Boorde—The Parson: Henry Smith 
—The Bishop: Lancelot Andrewes—The Archbishop : George Abbot—The Poet: Abraham Cowley—The Traveller : Tom 
Coryate—The Courtier: Sir Thomas Overbury—The Diplomatist: Sir Henry Wotton—The Humourist : Robert Burton. 


By J. Horace Rovnp. 


The title of this Work is derived from the fact that each of the heroes of the ten Studies of which it is made up was a 
bachelor. Its intention is to throw some light upon the lives of these eminent bachelors, of which the Author has made 
a special study, and to which he has devoted considerable time. 


The POPULAR RELIGION and FOLK-LORE of NORTHERN INDIA. By 


WILLIAM CROOKE. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


“This work will, for a long time, be indispensable to the serious student of es and custom, while its value is largely 
increased by an admirable series of photographs of Indian folk-lore objects.’’"—Athenaum. 


The CHRONOLOGY of INDIA, from the Earliest Times to the Beginning 


of the Sixteenth Century. By C. MABEL DUFF (Mrs. W. R. Rickmers). Demy 8vo. lis. net. 
“The work has been compiled with great care, and contains in a condensed form a vast mass of information and 
erudition.” —Daily News. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. 


J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Half-morocco, lis. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND GAZETTEER of INDIA. Uniform with the Hand 


Atlas. 10s. 6d. 


The LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD BADILEY, Vice-Admiral of the Fleet. 
By — ALFRED SPALDING, Author of ‘Elizabethan Demonology,’ ‘Federation and Empire,’ &c. Demy 
Svo. lds. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A Facsimile Reproduction of the Proofs and MSS. of 
some of the Poems. Edited by the late JAMES DYKES CAMPBELL. With Preface and Notes by W. HALE 
WHITE. 6s. net. A few Large-Paper Copies, 12s. 6d. net. 


60 Maps and Plans. Prepared by 


The ROMANCE of OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. By Saran Wuson. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations by Alex. Ansted. Gilt extra, 6s. 
“ A charming volume full of interest. Full of brightly written information beautifully illustrated.’’—Obdserver. 
“An enasually readable book on its subject, which deserves to be widely popular.’’— Scot. 
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